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©HE DEGO^AIFO^ AND FU^NISHE^. 



greatest possible advantage to those people who wanted to put 
themselves more or less in the ranks with the great artists of 
past and present times. They mast feed the love of art by 
showing works which were not only acknowledged to be great 
works, but which they could at once feel to be so. People 
sometimes talked as though " the man in the street " were the 
proper person to apply to for a judgment on works of art. 
Bat, as a matter of fact, "the man in the street," instead of 
being unsophisticated, was sophisticated through and through 
with the rags and dross of the arts that were current. In 
music the "unsophisticated" person usually took up not the 
finest works of art, but the ordinary, feeblest, banal tunes which 
were dinned into his ears at every street corner; and so it was 
in the plastic arts. 

In conclusion he commended to young artists the leaders of 
the pre-Raphaelite movement as an example of patience and 
diligence and courage, and, in fact, of most of the qualities that 
went to make great men. He warned young artists against 
stopping at copying the mannerisms of a great master instead 
of allowing the example of the master to gradually lead them 
to do something definite for the world on their own account. 
He invited all to continue to study the great masters of this and 
of all schools, not from a conventional point of view. He did 
not say that one should merely admire a picture because it bore 
some great name, whether one liked it or not, bat let each dis- 
tinctly say whether he liked it or not. If one could not like it, 
he did not say let him not be ashamed of not being able to like it, 
but let him acknowledge, to himself, at all events, that his edu- 
cation was not quite complete on the matter of the arts, and try' 
to make it so. 




JOHN J. DE ZOUCHE CO., L1M. 



[JMONGST the many beautiful stores 
devoted to house furnishing busi- 
ness in Philadelphia, that of Messrs. 
John J. De Zouche & Co., Lim., on 
Chestnut street, is very attractive by 
reason of the vast quantity of beauti- 
ful house furnishings stored in the 
building, which is six stories in 
height. , The policy of the firm is a 
progressive one, and they thoroughly 
well maintain the high position they 
have won by providing tjhe public 
of that city with the most fashion- 
able selection of furnitnre, keeping 
pace with the varying demands of public taste. 

Although the Romanesque style is giving way to the demand 
for furniture of a light and fanciful description that may be 
classed under the general heading of the XVIII century style, 
yet the firm still present a fine display of Romanesque designs 
in sideboards, bedroom suites, chairs, chiffonieres, and so on, 
aud house furnishers, with an eye to what is at once beautiful 
and economical, ought not to overlook the merits of this most 
interesting style. The Romanesque furniture possesses a grace- 
ful simplicity which is enhanced by the delicate bits of carving 
on the tops of the chairs, bedposts, and so on. The style of 
workmanship is peculiar to America, for there is nothing re- 
sembling it constructed in Europe. There are shown hall tables, 
hall stands and hall mirrors, finished in light oak, with delicate 
Romanesque carvings that are very artistic. A bedroom suite in 
birds-eye maple in the Romanesque style is a dream of the 
woodworker's art, and nothing, we think, in the way of a seat 
can excel in simple elegance a Romanesque chair, a great many 
designs of which are shown constructed in the various woods. 

In juxtaposition with such furnishings as these, we find a 
great variety of furniture that is a reproduction of the dis- 
tinguishing features of the Louis Quinze and Louis Seize styles. 
Strictly speaking, the elaborately shaped lines and highly orna- 
mental character of the Louis Quinze, for example, scarcely ad- 
mit of economic reproduction. The shaping necessarily calls for 
a greater amount of labor and skillful workmanship than does 
the production of the more straightforward class of cabinet 
worE based upon straight lines, and the question of the hour is 
how is the demand for something inexpensive in the same con- 
struction for more ordinary trade purposes -to be met ? 

The De Zouche Company, Lim., are exhibiting a great many 
buffets, bedroom suites, china, closets, and so on, that are in 
all respects, correct reproductions of the Louis styles, with, per- 



haps, the omission of the more extravagant ornamental details 
that were incorporated into the original furniture. There are also 
Empire cabinets, decorated with ormolu finishings, and chiffon- 
ieres with brass railings, that can be purchased at prices at. 
which, a few years ago, it would be considered impossible to 
produce the furniture. 

It is surprising what an important piece of furniture the 
screen has become in connection with the more fanciful class of 
cabinet goods, and the innumerable forms in which it has re- 
cently appeared in the market? This, with the card table, the 
five o'clock tea table, and fancy writing table and other articles 
rendered necessary by the claims of friendship and etiquette are 
shown in lavish profusion. There are envelope card tables, the 
leaf of which has four triangular flaps hinged thereto, which, 
opening out, forms a respectable sized table. In the same way 
some of the writing tables do not at first appear to have any- 
thing to do with the writing, but on opening a number of flaps, 
an entire desk is revealed to view, with spaces for pens, ink, 
paper and correspondence. 

Many of the china closets, whether in the Louis Quinze, or 
Empire styles, are already filled with china, which gives a cor- 
rect idea of how the cabinet will appear when fitted out with 
its contents at home. 

This enterprising firm have brought every section of furni- 
ture under their control, from the hall to the top of the house. 
They are doing a large business in brass bedsteads, an extensive 
demand for which has lately sprung up in this country. In 
brass bedsteads the art of the designer seems to have lagged be- 
hind the progress made in wood furniture, and there is room 
for. an artistic innovation in the way of harmonizing the brass 
bedsteads with the prevailing styles of furniture. 

This firm do a large business in the making of high-class 
furniture from special designs, for which they employ the best 
designing talent obtainable. Much of the furniture shown is 
from special designs by the firm's designer, Mr. James Thomson, 
whose artistic work is already well known to our readers. 



A fireside corner is a very pretty and cosey idea. Slender 
pillars supporting a delicate grille work are placed about two 
and one-half feet from the chimney, with which it is connected 
by a curtain rod. The grille work is nearly as high as the ceil- 
ing, and does not interfere with the perspective of the room or 
hide the fireplace or mantel decoration. On either side, within 
the precincts are two chimney seats or settees, upholstered in 
harmony with the rest of the room. Curtains are hung from the 
curtain pole, and can be draped back, or when drawn give a 
very cosey effect on a winter's night. 



Centers of heavy linen are very effective on the dining- 
table when couched with gold and with the background fish 
scaled with white silk. The couching is of the heavy Japanese 
wash gold, which has on the silken background the effect of 
gold brocade. The hem is simple hem stitched or may be 
finished with a fall of lace. Heavy or fine sheer linens, 
sateens, silk and bolting cloth are all used as centers, and 
newer than any of these is a silk material called "mail cloth," 
which is especially adapted to center-pieces, because it is woven 
so like huckaback that darning is a simple matter. It is 
decorated with a bold design, either outlined or couched, a 
favorite combination for which is delicate green and white. 



Thb employment of imitation stones in connection with em- 
broidery and their use upon fancy knicknacks, is very popular 
among skillful workers in decorative arts, as they impart to 
such articles a sparkling effect which is very good if carefully 
managed, so, as to gleam out unexpectedly and in unlooked for 
places. The jewels are in a great variety of tints, and repre- 
sent topazes, both pink and yellow, emeralds, rubies, sapphires, 
diamonds, opals, and aqua marines. Two holes are ready 
pierced in each gem, by which it is sewed on. The stitches 
which hold down the gems should be as invisible as possible, 
and for this reason it is advisable to choose fine sewing silk, 
which matches the color of the stone as nearly as can be. A 
mistake readily made is the mixing of half a dozen colors and 
kinds of stones upon the same piece of embroidery. As a gen- 
eral rule the result is better when only two sorts, or at most 
three, are employed. 
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